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pressed—the desire for salaries which has been so con¬ 
spicuous whenever professors have descanted on the merits 
of research. We have not the slightest objection to 
scientific departments, and quite agree with Sir Lyon 
Playfair that if the State wants fishes it could learn how 
to get them better by inquiring of the fishes—who, at 
least, tell no lies—than of the fishermen, who often 
do ; but still the picture he draws of the United States 
Government, with its dozen departments of inquiry into 
geology, palaeontology, ichthyology, chemistry, and the 
rest, does not inspire us with enthusiasm. It is all very 
excellent, no doubt ; but it was all consistent with slavery. 
France may be handed over to Paul Berts and its judges 
still take bribes.” 

The Glasgow Herald pronounces Sir Lyon Playfair’s 
address a signal success. Those pedantic persons who 
fail to see the uses of science might find in the address an 
admirable lesson against the perpetual sneering at what 
they are pleased to term the abstractions of scientific 
teaching. Sir Lyon, in a word, has emphasised the 
teaching that the safety and the progress of every country 
are one with scientific advance and the growth of scientific 
precision. 

On the whole, then, it may be pronounced that the 
movement in favour of State aid to science, in the interest 
of the State itself rather than of any particular branch of 
human knowledge, has advanced and has taken a hold of 
the public mind. The need is universally acknowledged ; 
in many quarters it is proposed to meet it by the applica¬ 
tion of endowments, ancient and modern, to the changed 
requirements of the present day j in others—and these 
amongst the influential—it is boldly declared that the 
State must link itself, at whatever cost, with science if 
this country is to hold its high place amongst nations 
“The same considerations by which State interference 
has been justified elsewhere—its greater certainty, its 
ampler resources, its wider range—are all equally applic¬ 
able here, and will come to be equally applied.” 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

[ The Editor does not hold himself responsiblefor opinions expressed 
by his correspondents. Neither can he undertake to return, 
or to correspond with the writers op , rejected manuscripts. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications. 

[ The Editor urgently requests correspondents to keep their letters 
as short as possible. The pressure on his space is so great 
that it is impossible otherwise to insure the appearance even 
of communications containing interesting and novel facts .] 

The New Star in Andromeda 

On seeing the report in yesterday’s Standard of the remark¬ 
able change in the nucleus of the nebula of Andromeda, I 
decided to write to you to mention that, accidentally noticing 
the nebula on Sunday evening, the 6th, I was struck by its 
conspicuousness, and set wondering how the ancients came to 
overlook an object so prominent. As frequent watching for 
meteors has made that region very familiar to me, it seems 
likely that an increase in general brightness has occurred, and 
made me specially notice its appearance. 

What is of far more interest, however, I have learnt this 
morning that one of our scholars, Lawrence Richardson, noted 
and recorded an apparent change in the nebula, as he saw it in our 
4i inch Cooke’s refractor, about 9p.m. September I. I append 
a verbatim copy from his diary of what is perhaps the first 
English observation of this remarkable phenomenon. 

J. Edmund Clark 

Friends’ School, Bootham, York, September 9 

(Copy) “ Sept. 1 ... As a beginning [of the season’s work] 
looked at Polaris, e Lyrte and the great nebula of Andromeda. 
Noticed a small star in the centre of the latter which I do not. 


remember having seen before, and which is not down in a small 
drawing I made on September 15, 1SS4. 


Norwegian Testimony to the Aurora-Sound 

HOW widespread in our days is the belief in the sound of 
the Aurora in Norway, the following may show. In March, 
18S5, I despatched some thousand circulars to all parts of the 
country containing different queries regarding the aurora, and 
amongst these also the following :—Have you or your acquaint¬ 
ances ever heard any sound during aurora, and, in this case, 
when and in what manner ? Up to this date I have received 
answers to these queries from 144 persons in different parts of 
the country. Of these there are not less than 92, or 64 per 
cent., who believe in the existence of the aurora-sound, and 53 
(36 per cent. ) of these again state they have heard it themselves, 
whilst the other 39 cite testimonials from other people ; only 21 
(15 per cent.) declare they never have heard the sound or know 
anything about it, and the other 31 (22 percent.) have not 
noticed the query at ail. There are thus 92 affirmations against 
21 negations. 

The sound is described in these answers in the following 


manner:— 

Sizzling (3) 

Creaking or sizzling 
An intermediate sound between 
sizzling and whizzing, some¬ 
times as if a piece of paper 
were torn 

A kind of sound as when you 
tear silk 
Sizzling, th—ss 

Soft whizzing, alternative with 
sizzling 

Soft crackling, sizzling 
Hissing and crackling 
Partly hissing, partly as a kind 
of rushing whiz 
Whispering and glistering 
Strong whiz (3) 

Whiz or whispering 
Whiz, or distant, soft, continu¬ 
ous whizzing 

A rather heavy rush, as from a 
distant waterfall 
Quiet whizzing, hissing 
Hissing, or hoy ! hoy ! hoy ! 
Whiz (2) 

Rush, as from a stream 
Soft but distant crackling, as 
from a lighted match-cord 
Whizzing (5) 

Whizzing in the air 

Rush, as when sheep are chased 

Soft whiz or hissing 

Soft whiz 

Soft hissing, soft whiz 
Whizzing or whistling 
Rippling 
Crackling (4) 

Hissing 

Hissing noise in the air 
Crack in the air 
Din in the air 

Continuous sounding, rolling 
din in the air 
Clashing 

Flapping, as a flag before the 
wind 

Partly as rustling or flapping 
of sails hanging loose fore the 
wind, partly as hissing from 
fire 

Like the noise from a distant, 
before thewind-flapping flag, 
which now and then sends 
out a creaking sound 
Like the sound from sails of a 
ship hanging loose in stormy 
weather 


Monotonous whizzing and 
creaking, as when a sheet 
flaps before the wind 
Like burning juniper-boughs 
Brustling or crackling as if 
burning juniper 
As from a feeble burning flame 
Like burning dried juniper 
As from the flames of a con¬ 
flagration 

Cutting, hissing as from flames 
Crackling and creaking, a noise 
as from a large fire-flame— 
as, for instance, burning dried 
boughs 

Like the sound from a flight of 
birds 

Noise as when a bird flaps in 
the air 

Strong flapping noise, as when 
a bird passes very near you 
Crackling from fire and flapping 
from wings 

As of a bird flying through 
the air with great velocity 
Whizzing noise, as when strik¬ 
ing the air with a whip 
Noise as from the dart of an 
arrow 

Like the buzzing of a bee 
Roaring noise, as when strong 
gushes of wind dart through 
the tree-tops of the wood 
Creaking sound as from the 
blowing of the wind 
Distant roar, as from a storm 
Roaring as from a storm 
Roaring as from a whirlwind 
As from a soft-blowing wind 
Soft breeze 

Like the soft breeze through a 
wood 

Whipping with whisk-brooms 
Fanning 

Soft noise, as when fanning 
with a piece of paper from 
a distance 

Soft flapping with a piece of 
cloth 

Roaring of the sea 
Heavy, hollow roar from the 
sea 

Sweeping sound, as when dry 
snow is sweeping over an 
ice-field 

As when one holds a cloth by 
two corners and flaps with it 
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Creaking, at other times, as 
when a sail strikes against 
the mast or flaps before the 
wind 

Partly whizzing, partly as when 
a sail flaps before the wind 
As when a sail flaps before the 
wind 

Christiania, September 16 


As when a thunder-clap passed 
over us from west to east 
Soft crackling, as from electric 
sparks from an electrical 
machine 

As when stroking a cat’s back 
against the hairs 

Sophus Tkomholt 


A White Swallow 

During our walk to-day on the Kendal Road, near Hevers- 
ham, my brother and I were very much surprised to see a white 
swallow amongst a number of the ordinary kind. The bird’s 
plumage was entirely white, except the lower part of the breast, 
which was greyish. 

We are quite sure of its identity, as it flew around us several 
times. 

Can you tell us whether a white swallow is really an uncommon 
sight ? Mary Briggs 

Sandside, near Milnethorpe, Westmoreland, September 4 


THE HUME COLLECTION OF ASIATIC BIRDS 

Tj'OR some time past the interest of ornithologists has 
been aroused by the rumour that Mr. A. O. Hume, 
of Simla, had offered, or intended to give, his celebrated 
collection of Asiatic Birds to the Trustees of the British 
Museum ; and I am glad to be able to inform the readers 
of NATURE that the whole of this collection is now safely 
housed in the Natural History Museum, the second half 
having been delivered by the P. and O. Company on the 
18th of last month. 

Those of our readers who are not ornithologists may 
wish to learn something in the first place about the collec¬ 
tion itself and its generous donor. 

Mr. A. O. Hume, C.B., occupied formerly a high 
position in the Bengal Civil Service, and devoted for 
many years his leisure hours to the study of ornithology, 
and especially of the birds of India. His aim was to form 
a collection of birds of every part of the British Asian 
Empire, in which every species should be represented by 
a complete series of specimens illustrating its range and 
its variations of colour according to age, season, or 
locality. For this purpose he organised a system under 
which a great number of local observers and collectors 
(in some years numbering nearly roo) worked for and 
with him. He fitted out expeditions with a staff of 
collectors and taxidermists, under his own leadership or 
that of his able former curator, Mr. Davison, into Scinde, 
Coorg, Manipur, the Malayan Peninsula, Tennasserim, 
and the Andaman and Nicobar Islands ; he acquired by 
purchase or donation the Mandelli collection from Sikkim 
and Tibet, Brook’s beautiful series from North-Western 
and Central India, Adam’s Sambhur birds, Bingham’s 
collections from Delhi and Tennasserim, Scully’s collec¬ 
tion from Turkestan. The expense incurred in forming 
this collection was in proportion to the enthusiasm with 
which Mr. Hume worked. He had built at Simla a 
museum for the reception of the collection which should 
finally form the basis for the preparation of a compre¬ 
hensive work on the avifauna of the vast region which he 
was exploring. But whilst thus engaged Mr. Hume, with 
his wonderful activity and ready pen, which had rendered 
him facile princeps in all matters regarding Indian orni¬ 
thology, published numerous papers in an ornithological 
periodical, Stray Feathers, which he founded and con¬ 
ducted for ten or eleven years, as well as several separate 
works —viz. “ Notes on the Indian Raptores,” “ Nests 
and Eggs of Indian Birds,” “ List of the Birds of India,” 
“ Game Birds of India, Burmah, and Ceylon,” and others. 

However, during the last few years naturalists, to their 
great regret, became aware that Mr. Hume’s interest in 
ornithology began to yield to other important matters of 


social and political nature ; and finally, the grievous loss 
by theft of an enormous mass of ornithological manu¬ 
scripts, comprising his materials for “ The Birds of the 
British Asian Empire,” and the whole of his Museum 
Catalogue, contributed to his determination to abandon 
his intention of working out his collection, and to present 
it to some museum where others might utilise the materials 
he had collected. 

It is very gratifying that Mr. Hume, “considering the 
British Museum as the one that has most claims upon 
him, and Mr. Sharpe as the man most capable in Europe 
of doing justice to the collection,” offered to present it to 
the Trustees of that institution. The Trustees, fully aware 
of the scientific importance of the collection, had no 
hesitation in accepting the offer. Still, before actually 
transferring the collection, Mr. Hume was desirous of 
completely rearranging and placing it in thorough good 
order, and also of preparing at the same time a Catalogue of 
the Birds of the Indian Empire containing the results of 
his long and careful studies. Unfortunately this project 
could not be carried out owing to the difficulty of finding 
a competent coadjutor in the work, or rather of obtaining 
the means of properly remunerating such a person. And 
as there was great risk in leaving the collection without 
due curatorial supervision exposed to the deteriorating 
influences of another rainy season in India, the Trustees 
obtained Mr. Hume’s consent to transmitting the collec¬ 
tion without further delay to England. 

Mr. Sharpe, who is always ready to sacrifice his 
personal comfort to duty, started for Simla almost at a 
moment’s notice, and although, unseasoned as he was, he 
had to travel and work during the hottest part of the 
year, he seems to have infused his energy into all who 
had to help him in the gigantic task of packing the collec¬ 
tion. He started on April 25, arrived in Simla on May 21, 
completed his work by the end of June, and returned to 
the Museum on August 15, having the satisfaction to find 
on his return the half of the collection which had pre¬ 
ceded him safely lodged in the Museum, while the other 
half was delivered a week later without loss of, or damage 
to, any of the cases. 

The collection comprises about 400 skins of mammals, 
63,000 skins of birds, 300 nests, and 18,500 eggs. It was 
packed in eighty-two cases, the majority with a capacity 
of 30 cubic feet. Even to those who are used to the 
inspection of large collections, these figures can hardly 
convey a correct idea of the magnitude of this addition to 
the National Museum. Mr. Hume may truly say that 
such a collection has never been made before ; and such 
will probably never be made again. Each specimen is 
enveloped in a brown paper wrapper with the name of 
the species and locality written on the outside, proper 
labels being, besides, attached to the specimen. The 
skins themselves are in excellent condition, and, thanks 
to the precautions taken by Mr. Sharpe, they are not 
likely to harbour or to develop destructive inmates. 
Specimens which had suffered from damp or insects and 
to which no special interest was attached, were eliminated 
during packing. 

The scientific value of the collection, of course, is not 
to be measured by the number of specimens only, but by 
the judgment which determined their selection, by the 
history attached to many of them, and by the complete¬ 
ness of the series. We may reasonably assume that it 
contains about 2000 species, so that on an average each 
species is represented by some thirty specimens, which 
number in the majority of the cases would not go beyond 
a fair illustration of its range and variation. Therefore 
the number of duplicates which will be eliminated by 
Mr. Sharpe during the progress of the examination will 
probably be much smaller than one might anticipate on a 
superficial inspection ; and I need not say that Mr. Hume’s 
earnest wish’that the series which he has brought together 
with so much discrimination and care should remain 
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